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mines of sordid wealth, such nerves of giant 
strength, and such a pestilence of iniquity ! 

Yet so it is, and the power now is only throb- 
bing in mighty slumber, and not expiring, or indi- 
cations are false. Nor is its sleep contemptible. 
Cotton was lately worth in the market ninety cents 
per pound. Indeed, the fever ran so high at one 
time, that in Memphis, which at the opening of the 
war was becoming one of the chief shipping points 
to Northern consumers, it was sold for over a dol- 
lar the pound. ‘This is more than ten times the 
cost at the same point eight years ago, and even 
the waste of our mills has reached a market value 
five times the old price of cotton, the very sweep- 
ings bringing as much per pound as cotton has 
been sold at informer years. Now the production 
of the year preceding the interruption of commerce 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Late King Cotton. 

Of the innumerable materials of the earth’s 
crust which man’s ingenuity has turned to account, 
for his own comfort or aggrandizement, there are 
four great staples which seem to hold a more 
prominent place than any others, for importance 
and universal use. They are wheat, iron, coal, 
and cotton. All of these seem to a civilized man 
nearly indispensable at the present day. The 
first indeed, if we comprise certain cereal grains 
which resemble and take the place of it, is as near 
essential to human life as anything outside of the 
necessary conditions of all animal existence. Iron, 
although not essential to life, is essential to civili- 
sation, but whilst it may possibly find substitutes 
in emergencies, nothing can be found to take its 

lace for general use. And s0 it is also with coal ; 

its utility is indeed but of recent recognition, and 
sundry materials, wood, peat, oil and gas for ex- 
ample, may be substituted as fuel, and some of 
them are to a great extent in actual use, but it is 
improbable that coal can be supplanted or replaced 
by any of them. All except cotton exist or may be 
produced in nearly every inhabited quarter of the 
earth; are used in proportion to their universality, 
tnd in proportion to their general use are consid- 
éred indispensable. Cotton therefore appears to be 
the least so, but its dominion is nevertheless mighty 
enough, and all the more powerful for the many 
obstacles and rivals it has overcome. Silk is too 
luxurious and impalpable, linen is too hard and 
cold, and wool is too harsh and warm to supplant 
cotton; and all of them are too expensive, for 
costly as cotton fabrics are now, the stimulated 
production of the raw material in all parts of the 
world where it can be grown, will perhaps make it 
as cheap as ever when the Southern war is over. 
The hackneyed assertion that “ cotton is king,” is 
refore in its wider sense as true as ever. Cot- 


worth at one dollar a pound, upwards of two 
thousand million dollars, fuleram enough to move 
the monetary world. As one crop has been grown 
since the war began, and but little has eluded the 
vigilance of the blockading fleet, it is not improb- 
able that there is this amount of cotton actually 
in the South at the present time. 

The value estimated above is, however, simply 
curious and fictitious, inasmuch as the enormous 
price per pound is caused by its scarcity, for the 
very reason that these four million bales lie rotting 
in the fields and gin-houses of the South, instead 
of whitening the Gulf Stream with sails. In fact, 
it is the want of it and not the amount of it, which 
is now a power. The suffering operatives of Lan- 
cashire, of Rouen, Mulhausen and Lyons, are be- 
ginning to make aristocraeies tremble. ‘The “ fam- 
ine” prices of what used to be the only cheap 
material for clothing are making the poor shiver ; 
they are cutting off consumption and restricting 
commerce; they are stopping mills and stagnating 
activity in the most intelligent distriets of the New 
World. Not only so. The Hindoos feel it, the 
Chinese and the Australians; away off into the re- 
motest corners of the earth the feeling runs like a 
nervous thrill of pain. ‘There are, however, re- 
sults more deep seated and lasting than the mere 
temporary suffering in purse and person. It is 
probable that a radical revolution may take place 
in the whole production of cotton, which will 
change the channels of commerce, and perhaps 
even create new powers and civilizations among 
ton will not-be dethroned. But the saw had its|heathen nations. Wherever cotton can be grown, 
origin in the arrogance of the slave power, and was| which will perhaps include most lowland districts 
really meant as a boast that the cotton States of|with good soil between the 35th parallels of lati- 
America ruled America, and this brazen assump-|tude north and south, the Gulf States of America 
lon, once too true, is at last exploded. being uvear the northern limit, avarice will now 

It was indeed the power which it gave through|tempt the planting and growth of cotton. This 
the wealth of the Gulf State planters, and the/district comprises a great part of Africa and 
support given by it to the aristocratic clement of| South America, Hindostan, Arabia, part of China, 

South, which were the foundations and pillars|and a part of Australia, together with the great 

of the present gigantic rebellion,—its act of suicide. |islands of the Eastern oceans, and smaller islands 
ho could have dreamed that this gentle eider-|in both hemispheres, with the countries bordering 
down of the vegetable world, so pure, and soft, and|the Mediterranean Sea. As the isothermal lines 


spotless, was generating in its silent bolls such/do not follow the parallels of latitude, these limits 


are proportionately variable, sometimes too narrow, 
and at others too broad, but roundly and essen- 
tially they may be taken to represent the cotton 
growing belt. Physico-geographical causes render 
much of this belt unproductive, as the great moun- 
tain chains of the Andes’ and the Himalayas, 
and the vast deserts of Sahara and Arabia. But 
aside from these, the chief cause of the pre-eminent 
success of the American States in the growth of 


this staple, seems to have been the superior intelli- ° 


gence of its land owners. From it resulted the 
wealth employed as capital in the culture, and the 
facilities for clean picking, packing, and transpor- 
tation to the markets of the world in prime con- 
dition, first in wagons over common roads, then by 
rail or steamboat to the great seaports, and lastly 
in ocean bottoms from New Orleans, Mobile, 


was estimated at 4,500,000 bales in the American|Charleston and Savannah to Europe and the 
States alone. Taking these at the fair average Kastern States. In India, whence the largest 
of 450 pounds to the bale, we have a crop of|quantities are supplied to the British spindles, 
2,025,000,000 pounds of this precious staple,|next after America, the difficulties of competition 


with the latter country in these respects are great. 
An irregular fali of rain, with want of artificial 
irrigation, the prevalence of monsoons, carriage in 
bulk on scows, where the cotton is liable to injury 
from wetting, want of skilled *and careful labour 
and good machinery, bad roads and tedious con- 
veyance over these in bullock carts, in the absence 
of railroads, combine against the perseverance of 
British capitalists. Similar difficulties greet their 


efforts on the west coast of Africa, and to these_ 


are added those of poor harbors and anchorage 
grounds, as at Lagos, the port of one of these 
cotton districts. 

There is a choice of the fibre grown in different 
countries. Numerous measurements have indicated 
the mean length of the native Indian cotton to be 
.89 inch, of the New Orleans and uplands, 1.02 
inch, of the Brazilian, 1.17 inch, of the Egyptian, 
1.41 inch, and of Sea Island, 1.61 inch. The 
New Orleans and upland varieties, considering 
their evenness and reliability, are perhaps best 
adapted to the markets for spinning purposes, and 
that known as sea-island, which is of very lon 
staple, resembling the finest fleece, for laces, an 
for mixing with wools. A part of their popularity 
is perhaps due to their abundance, which has led 
to the adaptation of machinery to their use. The 
buff colored Nankeen cotton of China, the short 
and uneven Surats of India, and the cottons of 
Asia Minor, and indeed many others are known 
also to commerce, and the last two named are 
coming largely into the markets, and as they are 
better ginned and cleaned, the shortness of their 
staple is regarded as less and less of an objection. 
The long staples of Pernambuco and of Egypt 
will take the place of the sea-island to some ex- 
tent, and doubtless the Central American and 
African, as they come to be raised with greater 
care, and many others, will claim their just place 
in the public esteem. The iufant colony of Liberia, 
which at first was an exporter chiefly of ivory, 
pecan nuts, palm oil, and other natural products, 
has recently sent us magnificent coffee ; it may be 
that her enterprise will give America cotton also, 
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as America has exported negroes to Africa. In Diary of Samuel Scott. 
addition to all of these, there is the tree-cotton of (Concluded from page 258.) 
Brazil, which it is hoped may be made to grow| “ Eighth mouth 29th, 1788. This afternoon 
successfully in 40° of North latitude, or even|I had a conference with a Friend concerning 
higher. various persons. When we observe any degree 
It would seem that the world is altogether inde-|of malignity in those with whom we converse, 
pendent of South Carolina, in this wealth of cotton |it is necessary carefully to attend the movements 
resources. But already two years of civil war and|of our own spirits, lest something of the same | 
interruption of the export from America have|nature should arise in ourselves: hasty replies 
elapsed, and notwithstanding the silence or slug-|gender to bondage, and prove as galling wounds 
gishness of mills, cotton is still so searce as to com-|to a soul awakened to a sense of its own de- 
mand six times its ordinary value. This is to be|merits. That charity which is from above edi- 
accounted for, not merely by the incapacity of/fies, and preservesin perfect peace; but unless the 
other countries to produce and export it, but be-|Shepherd of Israel is a wall of fire on the right 
cause the present high prices are extremely uncer-|hand and on the left, we are as easily overcome 
tain, and if peace were to reduce them to their|with the evil propensities of our natures, as the 
former level, it would be impossible for some of|reeds are shaken with the wind.” 
those countries to compete with America. This} “Tenth month 4th, 1788. Grievous visions 
excludes from the lists those lands, where, how-|have been before me, of a final separation from 
ever hospitable the climate and soil, circumstances |the beatific vision of the Lamb, who dwells in 
raise the cost of produétion and delivery above|the midst of the throne; but let the Judge of all 
others. Another class of countries find a more|the earth deal with me as he may see meet; I 
profitable and uniform return from other staples,|have ovly to lay my hand upon my mouth, for He 
as the West Indies perhaps from sugar, and the/|is rightcous altogetbet. In respect to my fellow- 
Brazils from coffee. And thus the actual number|men, unrighteousness hath not been in my heart, 
of regions to which the friends of freedom earnestly |nor iniquity in my hands; I have sought no in- 
look for nature’s intervention against the cotton |crease of the uvrighteous mammon, but have been 
kingdom, is reduced to only occasional spots on|rather desirous that many might be partakers of 
the great cotton belt. But the present privation|the benefit: bulky and ostentatious donations have| 
Operates in all these districts, like a protective|been declined, rather from the persuasion of bu- 
tariff in favor of manufactures, to stimulate growth | mility than avarice; verily, these righteousnesses 
so excessively while the scarcity lasts, that at its|have their reward; but in respect to a final ac- 
termination, they may find themselves in possession |ceptation with the Supreme Being, they ought only 
of all the machinery which will place them in fa-|to be esteemed as filthy rags; our dependence 


vorable competition even with America. Moreover |ought only to be on ‘the blood of the everlasting 
it will lead the Manchester prince-commoners, pro- 


covenant,’ and interior operations of the Spirit 
viding against future dilemmas such as that which 
has recently entrapped them, to invite civilization |ing to his own good pleasure.” 
and production in new quarters of the globe, and| “11th. It is in my heart to leave behind me a 
especially in Africa, where Dr. Livingstone has de-|testimony to the truth. In my youth, when dead 
picted the luxuriance and facility of cotton growth jin trespasscs and sins, and walking according to 
on the banks of tho Zambezi and elsewhere so|the course of this world, although in my infancy 
temptingly. educated in an esteem of“hose precious testimo- 
‘lhe precise result of these circumstances upon|nies borne by George Fox and his fellow-labourers, 
the South it is impossible to foresee. From 1790,|to plainness of dress and address, 1 coutemned 
when the export of cotton was almost literally|them in my heart, and departed from them in 
nothing, it advanced to millions of bales of near|practice. When I was awakened to asense of my 
half a thousand pounds each, in 1860. Its decline |lost and miserable estate without a Saviour, I em- 
may be even more rapid. The mére removal of|braced them with all acceptation in their strictest 
slavery, however, may not accomplish this. ‘For|forms, and have not since deviated from them, 
the presumption is, that while soil and climate re-|either in sentiment or practice, not for an hour: 
main the same, free labor will prove more produc-|they are of God, and will be established in the| 
tive than slave. But should the insane and suicidal |earth, when ‘the crown of pride’ shall be cast| 
stubbornness of the rebellion continue, not only will|down, and the glory of all flesh abased. Never-| 
the population be very much destroyed, but the|theless, let none, who by the influence of educa- 
important capital of the planters will be gone,|tion, or any other means, invariably adhere to!| 








their social system and industry will be in a state|them, glory in, or value themselves upon a bare | 
of wreck,and confusion, their public improvements | exterior conformity to these truths; while the inner 
languishing and suffering decay, and at the best,|man of their heart is full of pride, self preference, 
years of prosperity will not repair the damage to|and ravening after the unrighteous mammon.”’ 
their great agricultural interest. So that, unless} “13th. ‘Ibis morning, that gracious annuncia- 
the men of the sturdy North step in with their en-|tion of Jehovah was illustrated in my view, viz: 
terprise, and infuse life aud energy into the hot)‘ Let the wilderness and the cities thereof lift up 
veins of the South, her pre-cminevee may bave|their voice, the villages that Keder doth inhabit.’ 
departed forever. G. {I attended at the quarterly meeting at Devonshire | 
peerege House; I was thankful for the favour: our worthy 
The Preference of Accomplishments to Virtue—} friend G. D. and others, had acceptable testimo- 
One would be led to imagine, by the common|nies. After dinner, by the ,provoking conduct of 
modes of female cdueation, that life consisted of|some, who would have been by men esteemed my | 
one universal holiday, and that the only contest|inferiors, and to whom | had behaved with a pa- 
was, who shall be best enabled to excel in the/rental tenderness and affection, passion prevailed ; 
fashionable dress, the trifling discourse, and the|and I suffered for my sin. Lord! who can bear 
idle pastime, that were to be celebrated on it. The|the unkindness and ingratitude of their fellow-| 
parent's first error in the preference of accomplish-|creatures! None but those who are armed with| 


Master, and only perfect Exemplar, conve 

such publicans and sinners as the self-exalted Pha. 
sees despised ; yea, he ate and drank with them, anf 
shall such as we are justify ourselves, and degpj 
others, because of some exterior evils from which 
we may suppose ourselves clear? I verily beliey 
self-preference, and the despising of others, are y 
detestable as more open immoralities, in the ¢ 
of Him, who seeth not as man; but who seargheth 
the heart, and in his own time will make inquisi 
tion for secret sins.” 

31st. I set out once more for my residenee af 
Hartford, with some affiance on the Shepherd of 
Israel, who neither slumbers nor sleeps ; but whose 
merciful eye guideth ‘the poor of the flock,’ and 
shineth on the seed of Jacob from between the 
cherubim. I was strengthened on my journey, 
reached home in a degree of competent stre 
found my friends and assistants in health, and re 
ceived fresh instances of their fidelity and attention, 
* What shall I renger to the Lord for all his bene. 
fits’ aud mercies multiplied more than the sand! 
May I be enabled with duc resignation to receiy 
the cup he may be pleased to hand forth, either ix 
mercy or judgment; to ‘give unto the Lord th 
glory due unto his name,’ and to worship him is 
the beauty of holiness: I am not worthy of the 
least of his mercies; righteousness belongs to him 
but to me there only belongs blushing and confy 
sion of face.” 

“Eleventh month Ist, 1788. This week I haw 
been in a state of distress and avxiety. Som 
have in their hearts imagined evil things again 
me, and with their tongues they have uttered mis 
takes: Lord, enable me from my heart to forgi 


cause to Him, that jadgeth righteously. Our grea 
with 


that worketh in us, both to will and to do, accord- them, even as I would be forgiven by thee, to 


I am indebted in more than ten thousand time 
‘ten thousand talents;’ and in a particular map 
ner an individual, by whom I have been treated 
with great ingratitude and contempt: I know that 
to me, as a sou of fallen Adain, this is impossible; 
but all things are possible with thee, the work is 
thine, and the power is thine; in this particular, 
may thy own works praise thee in time and eter 
nity. Amen.” 

“9th. Some things in my conduct are now 
likely to be exposed to those who are already pre 
judiced against me: being for a short time die 
mayed at the unpleasing prospect, these words 
were with power brought to my remembranee, vis: 
but ‘I say unto you, my friends, be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that have 00 
more that they can do; but I will forewarn you 
whom you shall fear: fear Him, which, after be 


jhath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yes,l 


say unto you, fear Him.’ We ought indeed to walk 
as becomes the gospel, and to ‘ show out of a , 
conversation our works with meckness of wisdom: 


‘but the approbation of our fellow-men, their praise 
lor their censure, is lighter than chaff, when placed 
‘in the balance with.those mercies, forgiveness, 


and rightcousnesses, which are in Christ Jesus.” 

“15th. During the preceding week, I — 
times some victory has been experienced ; but ® 
great shortness in that peace and perfection which 
is by Christ Jesus has also attended.” 

~~» oe - -- 7 

It is often, said Fenilon, owr own imperfections 
which makes us reprove the wnyperfectons 
others ;—a sbarp-sighted self-love of our owl, 
which cannot pardon the self-love of others. 


passions of other men seem insupportable to bimgt 





ments to virtues, leads naturally their miseducated |the same mind which was in Christ Jesus, ‘ who, 
girls to prefer sentiment to principle, and to make | when be was reviled, reviled not again; and when 


who is governed by his own, Divine charity makes 


great allowance for the weakness of others, beam wad his 


with them, and treats them with gentleness 
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From The Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. 
The Manufacture of Cotton. 
(Continued from page 259.) 
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hen Perceval walked up to them, saying, “ You 







pot to hear the answer. 
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the ees 

ey (Crompton had lost his friend. 

mn the spinning-mule was brought up in the House a 
ntiony few days afterwards by Lord Stanley (now Lord 
bene Derby,) only £5,000 wasproposed. Noone thought 






of increasing it. ‘“* Let’s give the man a £100 
w-year,” said an honourable member; “it’s as 
much as he can drink.” So the vote was agreed 
to; though at that very time the duty accruing to 
the revenue from the cotton wool imported to be 
upon the mule was £300,000 a-year, or 
more than a £1,000 a working day. The impulse 
which this invention gave to the cotton manufac- 
tares of Great Britain, and the commercial pros- 
prity to which it led, enabled the country to bear 
the heavy drain of the war taxes; and it has been 
suid, with no little truth, that Crompton contributed 
w much as Wellington to the downfall of Napo- 
lon. As soon as it became known, the mule- 
indle took the lead in cotton-spinning machines. 
» 1811, above 4,600,000 mule spindles, made by 
his pattern, were in use. At the present time it is 
calculated that there are upwards of 30,000,000 
inuse in Great Britain; and the increase goes on 
atthe rate of above 1,000,000 a-year. In France 
there were in 1850 about 3,000,0U0 spindles on 
Crompton’s principle ; and one firm of mule makers 
(Hibbert, Platt, and Company, of Oldham,) make 
mules at the rate of 500,000 spindles a-year. 
The immense impetus given to trade, money, civi- 
lization, and comfort by this invention is almost 
ealcalable. 

The grant of £5,000 was soon swallowed up in 
the payment of his debts, and in meeting the losses 
his business, “ Nothing more was ever done 
fr him. The king, who was foud of patronizing 
merit, took no notice of him ; his eldest son was 
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“* Tt’s all very well,” said one of the grumblers, shuttle, were strong enough to have thrown a Con- 
“but what will all this rapid production of yarnjgreve rocket. In short, it required the strength of 


lead to? 


“ Well, but, sir,” remarked a grave, portly, 


That long-headed fellow Arkwright must just set 


When the subject of a grant to the inventor of|about inventing a weaving machine.” 


“Stuff and nonsense,” returned the “ practical 
man,” pettishly, as though it were hardly worth 
while noticing the remarks of such a dreamer. 
“ You might as well bid Arkwright grow the cloth 
ready made. Weaving by machinery is utterly 
impossible. You miust remember how much more 
complex a process it is than spinning, and what a 
variety of movements it involves. Weaving by 
machinery is a mere idle vision, my dear sir, and 
shows you know nothing about the operation.” 

“ Well, | must confess my ignorance on the sub- 
ject of weaving,” replied the clergyman; “ but 
surely it can’t be a more complex matter than 
moving the pieces in a game of chess. Now, 
there's an automaton figure now exhibiting in 
London, which handles the chess men, and places 
them on the proper squares of the board, and 
makes the most intricate moves, for all the world 
as if it were alive. If that can be done, I don’t 
see why weaving should bafile a clever machinist. 
A few years ago we should have laughed at the 
notion of doing what Arkwright has done; and 
I'm certain that before many years are over, we 
shall have ‘ weaving Johnnies,’ as well as ‘ spin- 
ning Jennies.’” 

Dr. Cartwright, for that was the clergyman’s 
name, confidently as he foretold that machine- 
weaving would be devised before long, little dreamt 
at that moment that he was himself to bring about 
the fulfilment of his own prediction. A quiet, 
country clergyman, of literary tastes, a scholar, 
and poetaster, he had spent his life hitherto in the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, writing articles 
and verses, and had never given the slightest at- 
tention to mechanics, theoretical or practical. He 


Momised a commission, which he did not get;|had never so much as seen a loom at work, and 
ud some time after, when struggling through life}had not the remotest notion of the principle or 
wonly £100 a-year, the post of sub-inspector of| mode of its construction. But the chance conver- 
the factories in Bolton became vacant; though he| sation at the Matlock dinner table suddenly roused | toil, but with a brave, stout heart still beating in 
wplied for the office, for which he was emiuently|his interest in the subject. He walked home medi-| his breast, Cartwright turned his back upon his 
qulified, he was passed over in favour of the| tating on what sort of a process weaving must be;| mills, and went off to London to gain a living by 
waral son of one of the ex-secretaries of state—|brooded over the subject for days aud weeks,—|his pen. As he turned from the scene of his mis 
‘man who did not know a mule from a spinning-| was often observed by his family striding up and | fortunes, he exclaimed :— 


Putting aside the ruin of the poor spin-|two powerful men to work the machine at a slow 

The idea was started of getting Parliament to| ners, who will be starved because they haven’t as|rate, and only for a short time. This being done, 
dosomething for him; but he was too independent} many arms as these terrible machines, you'll find| I then condescended to see how other people wove; 
tosupplicate government officials in person. Spen- that it will end in a great deal more yarn being|and you will guess my astonishment when I com- 

i cenal. the Chancellor of the Exchequer,|spun than can be woven into cloth, and in large|pared their easy modes of operation with mine. 
yas willing to befriend him; but Crompton’s ill| quantities of yarn being exported to the Continent,| Availiug myself of what I then saw, I made a 
jock was at his heels. On the 11th of May, 1812,/where it will be worked up by foreign weavers, to|loom in its general principles nearly as they are 
(rompton was talking with Peel and another gen-|tbhe injury of our home manufacture. That will]now made. But it was not till the year 1787 that 
teman in the lobby of the House of Commons, |be the short and the long of it, mark my words.”|I completed my invention.” 


Having given himself to the contrivance of a 


rill be glad to know we mean to propose £20,000 middle-aged gentleman of clerical appearance,|loom that should be able to keep pace in the 
for Crompton. Do you think it will be satisfac- after a few minutes reflection, “when you talk of| working up of the yarn with the jenny which pro- 
tory 1” Crompton walked away out of delicacy) the impossibility of the weaving keeping up with|duced it, solely from motives of philanthropy, he 
An instant afterwards|the spinning, you forget that machinery may yet 
there was a great shout, and a rush of people in|be applied to the former as well as the latter. 
slarm. Perceval lay bathed in his own blood,} Why may there not be a loom contrived for work- 
dain by the bullet of the assassin Bellingham.|ing up yarn as fast as the spindle produces it. 


felt bound, now that he had devised the machine, 
to prove its utility, and bring it into use. To-have 
stopped with the work of invention, would, he con- 
ceived, have been to leave the work half undone; 
and, therefore, at no slight sacrifice of personal in- 
clination, and to the rupture of all old ties, associ- 
ations, and ways of life, he quitted the ease and 
seclusion of his parsonage, abandoned the pursuits 
which had formerly been his delight, and devoted 
himself to the promotion of his invention. He set 
up weaving and spinning factories at Doncaster, 
and, bent on the welfare of his race, began the 
weary, painful struggle that was to be his ruin, 
and to end only with his life. “I have the worst 
mechanical conception any man can have,’ wrote 
his friend Crabbe, “ but you have my best wishes. 
May you weave webs of gold.” Alas! the good 
man wove for himself rather a web of dismal 
sackcloth, sore and grievous to his peace, like the 
harsh shirts of hair old devotees used to vex their 
flesh with for their sins. The golden webs were for 
other folks wear,—for those who toiled not with 
their brain as he had done, but who reaped what 
they had not sown. 

He had invented a machine that was to promote 
industry, and save the English weavers from being 
driven from the field, as was beginning to be the 
case, by foreign weavers; and masters and men 
were up in arms against him as soon as his design 
was known. His goods were maliciously damaged, 
—his workmen were spirited away from him,—his 
patent right was infringed. Calumny and hatred 
dogged his steps. After a succession of disasters, 
his prospects assumed a brighter aspect, when a 
large Manchester firm contracted for the use of 
four hundred looms. A few days after they were 
at work, the mill that had been built to receive 
them stood a heap of blackened ruins. 

Still, he would not give up till all bis resources 
were exhansted,—and surely and not slowly that 
event drew nigh. The fortune of £30,000 with 
which he started in the enterprise melted rapidly 
away; and at length the day came when, with an 
empty purse, a frame shattered with anxiety and 


down the room in a fit of abstraction, throwing his} « with firm, unshaken mind, that wreek I see, 


Crompton spent his last days in poverty and pri-| arms from side to side like a weaver jerking the 
ition, and died at the age of seventy-four, in 1827.) shuttles,—and at last succeeded in evolving, as tho 
In the summer of 1784 a number of gentlemen} Germans would say, from “ the depths of his moral 
we chatting, after dinuer, in a country house at| consciousness,” the idea of a power-loom. With 
Some extensive cotton-|the help of a smith and a carpenter, he set about 
tls had recently been set up in the neighbour-| the construction of a number of experimental ma- 
and the conversation turned upon the won-|chines, and at length, after five or six months’ ap- 
tfal inventions which had been introduced for] plication, turned out a rude, clumsy piece of work, 
fning cotton. ‘There were one or two gentle-| which was the basis of his invention, 


“The warp,” he says, “ was laid perpendicu- 


Mest,” who were very bitter against Arkwright/|larly, the reed fell with the force of at least half a 


hundred weight, and the springs which threw the 


Nor think the doom of man should be reversed for me.” 
(To be continued.) 
oa 
The more cheerfully and faithfully we give our- 
selves to God, to be smitten in any and all of our 
idols, whenever and wherever he chooses, the 
shorter will be the work. God makes us to suffer 
no longer than he sees to be necessary for us. 


Prue love to God is never fruitless: wherever 
it dwells it brings forth most excellent fruit.— 
“ Plain Paths,” 
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For “The Friend.” 

My attention was called to an article in “ The 
Friend” of Third month, 14th, “For the Children.” 
My heart responded to the evidence of christian feel- 
ing and exercise pervading the same, and the more 
as I recognized in the little one mentioned therein, 
my own sweet cherub, now with the angels. Yes, 
that dear child’s influence is still felt for good in 
the family circle she left behind; and if by refer- 
ing to it that influence is extended, it is well; let it 
be added to the many instances of Divine mercy, 
in which the subject of the kingdom of heaven is 
prepared to meet the Saviour when His own good 
time has come. But I feared from the tenor of the 
article that the impression would be made, (though 
not intended by the writer,) that it is mever needful 
or proper to kneel in prayer: the more so, as I 
think there is an increasing tendency amongst 
Friends, to disparage and even speak lightly of 
such form, and to assume that our early Friends 
were led entirely out of it; an assumption I con- 
ceive to be unwarranted. 

Robert Barclay says expressly, “ we believe in 
praying with bowed knees and uncovered heads ;” 
and Thomas Chalkley speaks of being engaged in 
prayer at a meeting, when he found on ending, the 
governor and his daughter on their knees; “a po- 
sition,” he adds, “in which too few are found in 
these degenerate days,” or to that effect. While 
we should feel ourselves constantly in the presence 
of our Heavenly Father, watching unto prayer ; it 
seems to me if we are earnestly engaged therein, 
we will often find it incumbent upon us to draw 
aside, and in prostration of body, as well as soul, 
to pour out our petitions to God. Not only “ The 
desire of our soul is to Thy name, and to the re- 
membrance of Thee ;” but, “‘ Come, let us worship 
and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord, our 
Maker.” 

Surely none can live nearer to God than did the 
Holy Jesus. Yet he kneeled down. He fell upon 
the ground and prayed. And the repeated in- 
stances given in the New Testament, of the disciples 
kneeling, show that it was not an empty form: we 
should not set too lightly by their example. 

Certainly, to kneel and utter words without be- 
ing- influenced thereto by the Holy Spirit, were 
worse than vain; but is there no danger of our 
mistaking a vague desire, for prayer; and think 
we are praying, when only indulging in a pious 
reverie. Does not the experienced christian find 
that sometimes he can have access to the throne of 
grace in one way, sometimes in the other? We 
must pray “with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also.” Not wishing to extend this article, 
I will close with the concluding stanza of Mont- 
gomery’s delightful hymn : 

“OQ Thou by whom we cume to God, 
The life, the truth, the way ; 
The path of prayer thyself hath trod : 


Oh teach us how to pray.” L. B. 
Fourth month, 1863. 
Oe 
Selected. 


Afflictions, in some of the various forms of sick- 
ness, bereavement, losses and disappointments, are 
the common lot of all. The children of God, so 
far from being exempted from the trials and suf- 
ferings of humanity, share them oft times in unusual 
measure, both in number and severity, “ Whom 
the Lord loyeth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” But believers, when 
woes cluster, do not make haste to run to broken 
cisterns for relief. The world has no power to cure 
the anguish inflicted by Jehovah's hand. This his 
believing people know, and kuowing this, when suf- 
fering under the chastisement of his rod, they in- 
stinctively flytohim. Without being driven abroad 
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the discussion of all the facts which they seek to 
reconcile, serve as clustering points around which 
other observations may gather, and as standards 


agitated and distracted, like them who have no 
refuge, no hiding place to enter, their course is 
direct to him. The ungodly, when calamities be- 
fall them, yield to their violence, either with an}by ,which their value may be estimated. The 
appearance of broken-heartedness, or of stern re-| present essay is intended to call attention to some 
sistance; and then, as soon as conscience or regard |of the points upon which one of these theories ig 
to character will permit, hasten away to mingle in|based,—the one that is at least among the most 
the scenes of their accustomed pursuits, and to lose| probable of all—and to review some of the facts 
among the gay, the worldly, and the thoughtless, | confirming it, which since its first promulgation, 
the solemn impressions which the hand of God’s| upwards of fifteen years ago, have been gradually 
afflictive providence may have made. But they|accumulated in other and independent fields of 
who are grounded and settled in the faith, find | research. 
amidst the outward frowns of their heavenly Father,| This hypothesis, recognizing the presence of an 
light and joy and peace from his presence filling |invisible atmospheric poison, as the proximate 
their souls. While, in the posture of still, quiet,|cause of malarious disease, differs from others 
submissive, and uncomplaining suffering, they bear |which have been advanced, by regarding it as due 
the rod, and see Him who hath appointed it, they |to the presence of living vital germs of vegetable 
feel that every stroke imparts a healing efficacy with |structure, germs—which though of microscopic si 
the wounds it inflicts—that for every earthly tie it|are (in their proper habitat) infinite in number, 
severs, it forms a new one between the soul and {and like the invisible spores of some of the known 
heaven, which nothing can sunder, but which eter-jcryptogamous plants, endowed with a prodigi 
nity shall strengthen. rapid power of development when placed in con- 
——++— ; ditions suitable to their growth. These germs bei 
. __, Yor “The Friend.” |held to be capable of effecting a lodgment in the 
What is Malaria? human system, of growing there, and fructifyi 
In endeavouring to account for the mysterious|there, and of producing disease and death. 
movements of those fearful diseases which have} ‘These then are the main features of the theory, 
occasionally swept as epidemics over extensive dis-|which Dr. John K. Mitchell, of this city, in his 
tricts of country, it is usual to attribute them to| Essay upon the Cryptogamous Origin of Malari- 
the existence of a material though invisible poison |ous Fevers, appears to have been the first to pro- 
in the atmosphere, to which is given the name of|pose and advocate. 
malaria or miasm. What constitutes a miasm} ‘That the atmosphere contains germs of organ- 
however, what the nature of its subtle poison, what|ized structures, capable of producing fermentation 
its origin, and by what agencies its direful activity in certain liquids, appears to have been satisfacto- 
is aroused, and directed in its course from one rily shown by Pasteur, whose interesting experi- 
country to another, and across oceans, are among| ments lead us to infer that these germs are almost 
the most impenetrable of nature’s arcana; and al-jeverywhere present in the atmosphere, but par 
though enforcing themselves at times, in a terrible |ticularly in the neighbourhood of thickly inhabited 
manner upon the thoughts of mankind, still remain|places. These germs, however, being those of in- 
in deep obscurity. fusoria, and not of fungi, are alluded to here only 
The general term malaria or miasm, is given not|as instances ‘of excessively minute organized par- 
only to the marshy emanations which occur in the | ticles existing in the atmosphere, incapable of de- 
fall of the year along our rivers, and in low coun- |tection by the best microscopes, yet abounding in 
tries, and to which is ascribed our common inter-|certain localities, and playing an important part in 
mittents, but also to that deadly atmosphere which |the processes of nature. 
haunts, a yellow fever district, accompanies the} The presence of organic matter in the air has 
cholera in its rapid march, or lurks amid the dwell- | also been satisfactorily shown by other experiments, 
ing places of the plague. It is applied also to the and its comparative amount in different places has 
unhealthy effluvia arising from individuals sick of|even been estimated. ‘Thus by passing impure air 
these and certain other diseases, such as ship-fever,|through distilled water, Dr. ‘Thomson invariably 
measles, and scarlatina, by means of which, it is/found fungi to appear in the water, and in a short 
held by some, a pre-disposition to them may like-|time, by their rapid growth to pervade the whole 
wise be communicated to persons in their immedi- |of it, so as to become perceptible to the unassisted 
ate neighbourhood. eye. By passing air through sulphuric acid the 
But since to the same poison can scarcely be|presence of organic matter was also rendered evi- 
attributed diseases of so various a character, and |dent by the brown colour given to the acid by its 
so different a habitat; it seems necessary to as-|charring. Dr. A. Smith, by means of a solution of 
sume, at the outset, in an inquiry into their charac- | permanganate of potassa, a substanee very readily 
ter, a specific poison for each ; or at least a variety |decomposed by minute quantities of organic mat- 
of these active agents; differing individually, |ter, found that more or less of it was almost unk 
though agreeing as a class in their invisibility and |versally present in the atmosphere. Making 4l- 
energy of action, and, as we may perhaps find, in |lowance for the small amount of carbonie acid, and 
certain phenomena attending their occurrence :|other gasses similarly affecting the re-agent empley- 
while at the same time, the grouping of these dis-|ed, he concluded that if the organic matter of the sit 
eases, thus, by one strong feature of resemblance, |in the open country, near Manchester, Eng., should 
allows the presumption that the concurrent cireum-|be represented by the number 13, that of the air 
stances ascertained to be essential to the origin|in the city itself would be about 53, that near the 
and development of one of their number, may|Thames at Waterloo Bridge, London, by 43; 00 
reasonably be concerned in that of the others. the German Ocean, 60 miles from land, by 3.3; 
As has been observed, the amount of positive |and upon Lake Lucerne, by but 1.4, and that i 
knowledge possessed on these subjects is very small; |different air breathed by people in the same coul- 
in the place of which, however, different theories |try, a substance existed, the amount of which 
have been proposed, constructed out of the frag-|one case was twenty-two times greater than in al 
mentary observations which have accumulated dur- | other. ; 
ing many displays of their fearful effects—and from| Again, it has also been observed that the sides 
a consideration of what is known of their general\of a bell glass inverted over decomposing abl 
history and modo of action—theories which, by|matter, in a moist condition, become dampened 
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THE FRIEND. 


after » few days with watery particles, in which|politan, while a few species occur only in small 
can be discerned by the microscope, the filaments| districts, far separated from each other, one of 
of fungi—the germs of which must have existed | which, a curious specimen, has been found only in 
previously in the air, waiting only for the condi-|Java, the Sikkim Himalayas, New Zealand, South 
tions necessary to their development, or have been|Carolina, and in Ceylon. 
derived directly from the decomposing substance. | The rapid growth of fungi is proverbial, yet in 
Dr. Smith further found that when air had been|many cases they may exist for years, merely as 
left for a length of time in contact with such mat-|spawn, and appear in fruit only as circumstances 
ter it became capable of decomposing a corres-| arise which are favorable to its germination, and 
pondingly large quantity of the permanganate of|this spawn from its resemblance to the vegetable 
a. Boussingault has also detected by the|tissue of the plant on which it may grow, is very 
aid of sulphuric acid, organic matter in the air of | difficult, in some of its modifications, to be detected 
marshes. The size of the spores of some of the/therefrom. Besides the prodigious number of 
larger species of fungi, do not seem to be much|spores which some of this family—as the ordinary 
more palpable, nor their diffusion less universal. | puff ball—produce, they may be propagated by the 
Their dust-like character and the peculiar manner |spawn only, as in the case of the yeast plant, minute 
of their development permit them to be wafted to| fragments of which may reproduce the fungus for 
the greatest distances, into the most intricate cavi-|centuries without having any fruit. And the 
ties, and even to penetrate solid structures. Though | vitality of spawn is so great, that when it has be- 
their more congenial haunts, are: dark and damp|come established in a suitable habitat, as for 
places, amid a vegetation, and in a heavy|instance in a growing plant—it will continue to 
atmosphere, yet they find a footing also in other | grow for a time, even if the plant should die or be 
and in most opposite situations. One species has|cut down by the cold, from the portion remaining 
been found growing upon a leaden cistern, others|in the perennial root. 
in solutions of copperas, of sulphate of copper (the} One of the most remarkable effects of the growth 
electrotyper’s liquid), and of arsenic. Some have|of fungi, is the rapid decay which they occasion. 
— entrance to the pulp of the tomato, to the|It was formerly supposed that these plants would 
ernel of hazel-nuts, even to the inside of an egg, grow only on unhealthy and diseased parts of 
and, with very destructive effect, to the substance} animals or vegetables—that they would not attack 
of the potato. They have been found on window|healthy surfaces. But the opposite opinion seems 
panes, on the lenses of mircroscopes, on smooth|now established, viz: that the growth of fungi 
metallic surfaces—and on iron, but a few hours} often precedes and produces putrefaction and decay. 
after it had been red hot. . Nor are they confined|The speed with which decomposition of this kind 
to mineral and to vegetable substances. Certain| sometimes takes place, is well illustrated in the 
animal surfaces furnish them a home. A species of dry rot of timber, and in the growth of the potato 
wasp, native to West Indies, 18 attacked by &/mould, whose spawn attacking the tissue of the 
parasitic fungus, which ‘growing at its expense,|plant in all its parts, in the tubers, the stems, and 
finally becomes too heavy for its lessened strength) the leaves, induces rapid,—sometimes inconceiva- 
and causes its death. Fungi are found flourishing| ble rapid decay. 
upon the surgical bandages of amputated limbs. The poisonous character of the fungi as a class 
A disease called muscardine, affecting silk-worms,| are well known. With very few exceptions they 
has been traced to the growth and ripening of &| are all dreaded as unsuitable in themselves as food, 


parasitic plant ; the spores of which growing upon|and rendering that so on which they grow. The 
decaying moss, when brought into contact with the 


silk-worm, were found to adhere to its surface; 
gradually to penetrate to the tissue beneath the 
skin, and drawing nourishment from its body, to 
throw out its slender filaments to the surface, which 
it whitened with its sporules. ‘These being wafted 
to other worms in a cocoonery, proved to them the 
“seeds” of contagious disease. 
















of health. 












Then, Jesus, at thy feet, 
A student let me be, 
And learn, as it is meet, 
My duty, Lord of thee; 
For thou did’st come on mercy’s plan, 
And all thy life was love to man. 


Oh! make me as thou art, 
Thy Spirit, Lord bestow— 
The kind and gentle heart 
That feels another’s woe, 
That thus I may be like my Head, 
And in my Saviour’s footsteps tread. 
apelin 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
A CONTRAST. 
Thy love thou sentest oft to me, 
And still as oft I thrust it back ; 
Thy messengers I could not see 
In those who everything did lack— 
The poor, the outcast, and the black. 


Pride held his hand before mine eyes, 
The world with flattery stuffed mine ears; 

I looked to see a monarch’s guise, 
Nor dreamed thy love would knock for years, 
Poor, naked, fettered, full of tears. 


Yet when I sent my love to thee, 
Thou with a smile did’st take it in.. 

And entertain’dst it royally, 
Though grimed with earth, with hanger thin, 
And leprous with the taint of sin. 


Now every day thy love I meet, 
As o’er the earth it wanders wide, 
With weary step, and bleeding feet, 
Still knocking at the heart of pride, 
And offering grace, though still denied. 


The Cultivation of Flax.—The high price of 
cotton, and the consequent enormous increase in 
the cost of all cotton fabrics, has had the effect of 
causing numerous experiments to be made with 
such materials as would be likely to answer as a 
substitute. We learn that in all the adjoining 
counties a large surface of soil will be devoted to 
the raising of flax. Many farmers in the German 
townships of Bucks county have been in the habit 
of raising flax in small quantities for several years 


instinctive dislike to mouldy smells, and mouldy|past, and they are now taking it to the city mar- 
provisions, conduces no doubt to the perservation | kets, where it is readily sold at high priees. There 
In Dr. Berkeley’s work on the British/is a good deal of seed in that county, and no doubt 
Fungi, he states that “Dr. Badham once suffered|it will be eagerly sought for during the ensuin 
violently from simply tasting some of the spores of|spring. At present rates, a crop of flax is as 

the milky Agaries which he had collected; and/an investment as our farmers can make. The 
a fatal accident was nearly happening to one| United States Senate, ia the appropriations for the 
of his friends from cating accidentally a small| Agricultural Department, provided twenty thousand 


Frogs are subject to the growth of a similar] piece “of some fly Agarics which had been sent|dollars for experiments in preparing hemp and ffax 
vegetation, spreading with great rapidity, which|him with a view of making a decoction to poison}as substitutes for cotton. Invention has already 
occasions their death. It has been noticed, that} flies.” In those districts where rye is extensively|reached a point where it seems to be on the very 
those frogs whose health had been impaired by used, a fatal gangrenc has been produced by the|verge of complete success in the manufacture of 
& long captivity, when brought into proximity| ergot, which in some seasons, affects this cereal. {flax on cotton machinery. Our most skilful man- 
with others thus affected, succumbed almost im- (To be continued.) ufacturers and machinists are very sanguine im 
mediately to this disease. their belief that the result will be aceomplished, 

The apparently universal distribution of these and those who have given the most attention tothe 
germs is closely connected with their extreme light- subject are the men who are the most sanguine, 
ness, and though thus capricious in their places of But the requisite investigation and experiments 
growth, one or more members of this extensive need to be conducted on a scale which requires 
family can be found in almost every part of the considerable outlay. If the problem shall be solved, 
earth’s surface. They have been detected at an and the vast quantities of materials that are now 
altitude of 18,000 feet on the Himalayas, and at absolutely thrown away shall be used upon the 
the depth of 1500 feet in an English coal mine. spindles that are now spinning cotton that costs a 
Some species, as the vine mildew, follows its sup- dollar a pound, what a blessing it will be to the 


porter from one country to another, even across the West, to the East; and to the whole world !—Phié 
ocean, while others appear to reside permanently adelphia Press. 


in one locality. It is a singular circumstance, it —_->——_ 
may be remarked in passing, that while European Electricity and Growth—Mr. James Bruce 
has succeeded in determining the influence of 


species of the vine are affected by mildew—not 
only over that continent, but even when introduced electricity in promoting the growth of seeds, roots, 
&e., which have been made to germinate in less 


here, it has never been found on American species, sae dik by slicing ibis fo & siete 
aan ten hours, by placing 


even when cultivated in Kurope. A large number 
of species are widely distributed over the globe, fitting into a tin cup, and placed in a basin holding 
the acid bath. 


some even, as the common murshroom, is a cosmo- 










Selected for “ The Friend.” 
WHO IS MY BROTHER. 


Must I my brother keep, 
And share his pains and toil, 
And weep with those that weep, 
And smile with those that smile ; 
And act to each a brother’s part, 
And feel his sorrows in my heart. 














Must I his burden bear, 

As though it were my own, 
And do as I would care 

Should to myself be done, 
And faithful to his interest prove, 
And as myself my neighbor love? 











Must I reprove his sin, 
Must I partake his grief, 
And kindly enter in 
And minister relief— 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 
And love him not in word, but deed? 










































BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


SARAH MORRIS. 
(Continued from page 163.) 

“ First-day, 6th of Ninth month. This [day was 
held, ] their general meeting, which was large. Most 
of those in attendance were of other societies. Aunt 
was much favoured therein, and stood for nearly 
an hour-and-a-half, although she was so weak and 
poorly before going to the meeting'she could scarcely 
sit up. We have had many rainy days, and being 
forced to ride, has affected her much. Second 
day, the seventh, was a little dripping, but for fear 
of worse, we went to Scarborough, 22 miles, having 
Robert Milnor for a guide. He was a kind Friend, 
and we were kindly received by John Herbason 
and his wife, who is a sister to Robert Prind. He 
is public, and she is a mother [in the Truth.] On 
the eighth, the weather became fine, and our tra- 
vellers spent the afternoon at the house of Thomas 
and Jemima Henderson. 

“ There were some young Friends there, to whom 
+ -Satah finding her mind drawn in love, she had a 
| religious sitting with them, wherein she had «good 
' service. On 4th day the ninth, there were about 
thirty persons present at their week-day meeting, 
with whom Sarah was much favoured, both in tes- 
timony and supplication. Their friend, Hannah 
Heart, and her father, were at the meeting, having 
come through the rain from their own dwelling to be 
with them, and as they told them “it was a testi- 
mony of love.” They all dined and spent the after- 
')} noon together, at the house of Joseph and Rebecca 
'} Taylor. Fifth day was rainy, and the Friends hay- 
ing both heavy colds, remained at their lodgings.* 
“On Sixth day, eleventh, attended their week-day 

» meeting which was small, and for a while heavy 
and silent. It became solidly quiet towards the 

» last, and Aunt was sweetly engaged in prayer. 
» Seventh-day, afternoon, went to J. Taylor’s, with 
our friend Robinson at her invitation. There Aunt 

+ was unexpectedly called into service and fitted with 
, suitable matter for the family. First-day, 13th, 

{ Aunt] had a poor night, and rose late. She was 
| poorly, and in doubt whether to go to meeting 

or not. However, we went, and therein she was 

more favoured than usual. Though much spent, 
she went again in the afternoon. Many of other 
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thought [the meetings] were satisfactory. After 
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» ) it perched upon it. 





‘upon the breast of the corpse. 




















) + was lowered into it. 
| | dived, which was but a short time. 





































societies were at both meetings, to whom Friends 


meeting we stept on to see a half Friend, Elizabeth 
We drank her tea, and gave her some good 
advice. We returned to our lodgings, and there I 
heard the sorrowful account of the death of our 
_ dear worthy friend, William Hunt, of the small 
' pox, and that he had been buried on the 11th 
') instant. This filled our hearts with sorrow, which 
we concealed as well as we could from Aunt, until 


* During the afternoon their landlady related this in- 
| cident as having occurred among her own relatives. An 
, only daughter in a family became attached to a young 
| man, but their marriage was opposed by her father, for 
no other reason, it appeared, but the poverty of the suitor. 
'* Finding that his daughter still retained her attachment, 

' in a fit of unger, the father horsewhipped her. This bar- 
, barous treatment from a parent so affected the young 
' woman’s mind, that her health broke down and she soon 
1) died. When it became evident that her end was near, the 
/} young man, was, at her request, sent for in the night, 
|} that they might take a final parting. Her dead body 
, + ‘was laid out near an open window, when, to the aston- 
ishment of the witnesses, a pigeon entered and perched 
It was driven away, but 
still returned, and when the body was placed in the coffin 
It accompanied the funeral proces- 
sion to the grave, over which it fluttered as the coffin 
The young man kept it whilst he 
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the next morning. Many Friends coming in, we| “Second-day, 21st, set off for York, our kind 
sat in solemn silence, which Aunt broke in a pow-| friend, J. Dickason, went with us as far as Market. 
erful manner. If she had known of the death of; Weighton, 10 miles, where we dined. He then left 
this worthy Friend, she could not have spoken more) us, the other Friends seeing us safely to York, 
pathetically to the mournful company than she} where William (Tuke] and his kind wife received us 
did. She showed so comfortably the way to be; like parents. On Third-day our friend, John Stevens, 
admitted to those, whom we loved, and who were| Robert Proud, and Mary Moore came, whom we 
happily gone before us. It was a uniting, salutary| were glad to see. In the afternoon we went to the 
sitting, wherein we shed many tears together, with-| select meeting, which was satisfactory. Ann Merey 
out her suspecting a part at least of the cause. She} Bell appeared, and others. | Fourth-day, 23d, went 
had a better night. We rose in the morning, and| to meeting at nine o’clock in the morning, in which 
after acquainting her [with William’s decease,] we) John Woolman and others had service; it was held 
once more mingled our tears. for worship. In the afternoon was held one for 
“ Being clear of Scarborough, we left it, our kind | business, in which the queries were gone through 
friend John Robeson, going with us to Bridlington, |in a heavy, deathly manner. Aunt stood up, and 
19 miles. There was some rain and the roads! after a silent pause, in a lively manner expressed 
were heavy. We got to the house of Robert Langley| that which raised life amongst us. We parted with 
before night. He and his wife, a good ancient| more satisfaction than we expected, which many 
couple, received us kindly. At Bridlington wejrejoiced:at. Fifth-day, 24th, I staid at home, from 
found the meeting house was being repaired, and| the meeting for business. Women friends came 
that the Friends, being but three small families,) home rejoicing, that Aunt was set at liberty therein, 
chiefly resided out of town. Our kind guide con-|to her comfort, and John Woolman likewise, who 
cluded as the two elders could not attend a meeting,| visited their meeting. In the afternoon, at a meet- 
it was best to have none, so took leave of us and|ing for worship which was large, and Aunt was 
returned to his home. After he was gone, three|much favoured. This sct her at liberty, and she 
women Friends came to see us, with whom we had/ concluded to leave the city. York is a large city ; 
a seasonable time, Aunt being favoured, and leav-| in its regular streets and buildings it exceeds Hull, 
ing a seal of her gift amongst them. On Third-| although Hull is a good town, ‘The steeple houses 
day, the 15th, the good old Friend got Jonah jexceed any in England, we are told, though I saw 
to conduct us to Hornsey, 16 miles, where we met} them not.” 
with a kind, honest-hearted Friend, Robert Lam-| 
bert, a weaver, who gave us a dinner, with such a) 
hearty welcome, as rendered his humble dwelling 
very agreeable. He went with us to Owstrich, 
14 miles, where he offered to give notice of a mect- 
ing, to be held on Fourth-day. We attended it, 
and, notwithstanding it was the height of harvest, 
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Position in Sleeping.—It is better to go to 
sleep on the right side, for then the stomach is very 
much in the position of a bottle turned upside 
down, and the contents of it are aided in passing 
out by gravitation. If one goes to sleep on the 
left side, the operation of emptying the stomach of 
and a fine day to get their corn in,—we had a full its contents is more like drawing water from a 
house. It proved a favoured time. well. After going to sleep, let the body take its 

“ Aunt finding a liberty to take the week-day| own position. If you sleep on your back, especially 
meeting at Hull or East End, in consideration of| soon after a hearty meal, the weight of the diges- 
the dripping harvest, she left the country meeting.|tive organs, and that of the food, resting on the 
About three o'clock, John Dickason, nephew to| great vein of the body, near the back bone, com- 
William, who came from Beverly to see us, and our} presses it, and arrests the flow of the blood more 
friend Stors, went with us to Hull, 15 miles. Hulljor less. If the arrest is partial, the sleeper is dis- 
is alarge sea port town. On fifth-day, the 17th,|turbed, and there are unpleasant dreams. If the 
we went to meeting. There are but few mem-} meal has been recent and hearty, the arrest is more 
bers, and but one public, Thomas Parkinson.}decided; and the various sensations, such as fall- 
There were several neighbours came in, and though] ing over a precipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, 
it was but a poor time at first, yet it ended well.|or other impending danger, and the desperate 
William Proud, brother to our Philadelphia Robert, | effort to get rid of it, arouses us, and sends on the 
and his wife, are pretty Friends. At their house|stagnating blood; and we wake in a fright, or 
we lodged and dined. In the afternoon mos®of trembling, or perspiration, or feeling exhaustion, 
the young Friends came to sec us, and others with| according to the degree of stagnation, and the 
them, with whom Aunt had a satisfactory sitting. length and strength of the efforts made to escape 

“On Sixth-day, the 18th, leaving our horses to|the danger. But, when we are not able to escape 
rest, we hired a post-chaise, and went to Meverly,| the danger—when we do fall over the precipice— 
to see John Dickason. We stayed there until} when the tumbling building crushes us—what 
Seventh-day afternoon, for clear air. William|then? Thatis death! Thatis the death of those 
Proud, wife and cousin were with us, and took us| of whom it is said, when found lifeless in the morn- 
to Joseph Dickason’s, who saw us back to Hull that} ing—* That they were as well as they ever were 
evening. On First-day, 20th, we went to mect-|the day before;” and often it is added, “ and ate 
ing, which was well filled with the better class of|heartier than common!” ‘This last, as a frequent 
strangers of many sorts, all solidly quiet, though} cause of death to those who have gone to bed to 
a longer time of silence than common. At length) wake no more, we give merely as a private opinion. 
Aunt arose, suitably qualified. ‘The people were|The possibility of its truth is enough to deter any 
satisfied, and Friends acknowledged that it was a| rational man from a late and hearty meal. This 
favoured meeting. Our kind Friends gave us an| we do know, with certainty, that waking up in the 
early dinner, and went with us to Beverly, where) night with painful diarrhea, or cholera, or bilious 
a meeting had been appointed to be held at four| cholic, ending in death in a very short time, is 
o'clock. The meeting was large, a mixed com-| properly traceable to a late large meal. ‘The truly 
pany,—few Friends, and none public amongst them} wise will take the safe side. For persons who eat 
but the one who went with us from Hull. Through) three times a day, it is amply sufficient to make 
Divine favour, all was well. The service lay on|the last meal of cold bread and butter, and a cup 
Aunt, who laboured, until nearly ready to faint.|of warm drink. No one can starve on it; while a 
The town is not as large as [ull, yet is no small} perseverance in the habit soon begets a vigorous ap- 
one, and very clean and neat. petite for breakfast, so promising of a day of comfort. 
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ALMANACS, 
SOME FACTS IN THEIR HISTORY. 


TH possession of some means of readily reckon- 
ing the progress and changes of the seasons, has 
always, even among savage tribes, been a necessity 
of the human race. It is probable that in primi- 
tive times these duties were performed by the 
priests of the tribes, who kept account of the suc- 
cession of days and nights, observed the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and proclaimed to the people 
the approach of the seasons and of days for feasts 
and religious observances. It is recorded that such 
were the customs in the earliest ages of Greece and 
Rome. From this we have our words Calend and 
Calender, which are derived from the Greek word, 
signifying to call or proclaim. It did not require 
a very high degree of ingenuity to devise con- 
trivances by which these accounts could be made 
self-keeping. The oldest known example of an 
almanac is a Roman one, which is now preserved 
in the Museo Bourbonico, at Naples. Itis a square 
block of marble, each side of which is divided into 
three'columns, corresponding to the three months 
of ove of the quarters of the year. In these col- 
ulmps were separately given the astronomical in- 
formation that was required, a calendar of the 
principal agricultural operations of the mouth, and 
a table of matters pertaining to the religious ob- 
servances of the month. 

The common people of the middle ages, and 
probably of more ancient times, kept their accounts 
of the days by means of notched sticks of wood, 
some of which were very skilfully devised. These 
were called clog or log almanacs, and remained in 
use until a comparatively recent period. The in- 
troduction of the Christian religion produced but 
little change in the astronomical part of the Roman 
calendar. But the institution of movable feast-days 
rendered it necessary to have elements for caleu- 
lating the time of their occurrence, to which we 
owe the introduction of the golden number, Dom- 
inical letter, and other devices of the kind. Calen- 
dars, thus composed are found in many of the 
religious service-books of the middle ages, and such 
specialities form prominent features of the alma- 
nacs of the present day. We owe to the Arabs 
the name Al/manac, and the introduction of the 
cabalastic terms and figures of astrological lore, 
which were so long popular with makers and read- 
ers of these works, and which have not yet gone 
entirely out of use. 

The almanacs in use among the higer classes in 
the middle ages were written, generally in Latin, 
on sheets of vellum, and folded into the form of a 
small square book, from which they are called 
folded almanacs. Many of those which have been 
preserved are very beautifully written. They were 
mostly perpetual almanacs, or at least intended to 
serve for a considerable number of years. They 
contained, in addition to the usual astronomical 
information and the calendar of the saints’ and holy 
days, astrological prognostivations on all kinds of 
matters, and a mass of general information on 
agriculture, medicine, domestic economy, and, at a 
later period, a compilation of religious and mis- 
cellaneous reading. The folding almanacs con- 
tinued in use till the close of the fifteenth century, 
when they give way to more pretentious works, in 
book-form. Owe of the oldest of these was the 
Shepherd's Calendar, which was first published in 
France in the latter half of the fifteenth century, and 
was trdnslated into English as early as 1480. It 
was first printed in the year 1497, and formed a 
large volume—sometimes in folio, sometimes in 
octavo—and contained all the variety of matter of 
the old almanaes, and much more. [uformation was 





operations, etc., for each season, the signs or 
planets under which it was good to travel, the 
quality, fortune, and destiny of persons born under 
particular signs and conjunctions, and such other 
matter as was demanded by the peculiar tastes of 
the age. This work continued to be published as 
late as 1604. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, 
almanacs for the current year only began to come 
into use, and it soon became customary to introduce 
into them prognostications of political and other 
events. At first the forbodings thus published 
were little heeded by their readers, who regarded 
them more as matters of amusement than otherwise. 
The rapid growth of political parties, and the 
strength of their antagonisms and excitements, 
rapidly conspired to give these predictions con- 
siderable influence in the public mind, and they 
became, at length, powerful and active political 
agents. Almanac-makers of each of the parties 
sprang up, who of course predicted nothing but suc- 
cess for their own parties, until it was found to be 
failing, when they would turn and begin to predict 
for the gaining party. An occasional successful 
hit was sufficient, in those times of passion, to re- 
pair all the damage which had ensued from false 
prophesies, to the reputations of the seers. ‘l'o these 
were soon added prognostications of the weather, 
which have not yet entirely disappeared from our 
Almanacs, and which still continue to hit the 
truth as often as any guess-work. 

These soothsayings afforded numerous opportu- 
nities for ridicule, and wits were not wanting to 
avail themselves of them. “The most noted of the 
burlesques upon such prophetic utterances was 
Poor Robin’s Almanac, which first appeared in 
1663. It contained a large quantity of appropri- 
ate useful matter, and was enlivened by the most 
ridiculous burlesques of the useless matter of ordi- 
nary almanaes. 

One of the prognostications tells us that “ Jupi- 
ter, being lord of the ascendant, foretells plenty of 
mackerel in May; and Venus, in the fiery trigon, 
denotes a dry summer, if we have no rain. 
fingering of money amongst all sorts of people all 
Generally there shall be a great inclination for 
the year long.” Sound advice is given to the 
poor in the following: 1667, March: “ "Tis very 
dangerous for poor people to feed altogether upon 
partridge, pheasant, and quail, for fear of getting 
a surfeit; bread and cheese, or red herring, will 
be more proper for the season.” The weather pre- 
dictions were so contrived as to be always fulfilled, 
whatever might be the weather. ‘This work con- 
tinued to be published till near the middle of the last 
century. It was a worthy predecessor of the best 
comie almanacs. 

It would be an endless task to describe the 
characteristics of the almanacs of the present day, 
so numerous aud so various are they. Every 
nation has its national almanacs, every Church and 
association publishes its annual volume, every in- 
terest of socicty has its advocate speaking through 
the calendar. There are almanacs adapted to 
every capacity and taste. Among the thousands 
that are published from year to year, a large 
majority, are frivolous and ephemeral works, which 
are destined, when their brief day is over, to be 
consigned to the rubbish-heap. What few of them 
survive will no doubt, in some future day, be 
cherished along with the newspapers and pam- 
phlets of these times as curious pictures of the 
varying phases of popular life. But there are 
others, swollen with valuable statistical information, 
uow received in all parts of the earth as standards 
on the matters of which they treat, which are des- 


as among the most valuable of contemporary his- 
torical and scientific documents. — Methodist. 





Por “ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather in Iowa for Third month, 
The amount of clear and cloudy weather during 
the past month has been about equal. Rained a 
light shower on the 1st, P. M., and another on the 
17th, A. M.; the latter accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. No snow, except about an inch on 
the morning of the 8th, which soon disappeared. 

A storm of rain and sleet occurred on the‘ da 
and night of the 19th, with a strong east wind, 
which raised the streams, and rendered the roads 
which had been good for a week past, quite 
muddy. The 20th was drizzly, and the weather 
continued cloudy till the 25th, when it cleared off 
and remained so, with more or less wind every day 
to the close. Yet the term very windy would 
hardly apply to more than three or four days in 
the month, and it is deemed rather a mild and 
calm one, compared with the same time in former 
seasons. The roads are now dry, aud the farmers 
are seeding, notwithstanding several inches of frost 
yet remain in places a piece below tho surface. 
The barometer stood highest on the evening of the 
12th, 29.22; and lowest on the morning of the 
5th, 28.64. Hihest temperature, 60°, and low- 

est, 12°. Mean temperature for the month, 33°, 

A. F. 
Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, 
Fourth month Ist, 1863. 
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& |Temperatare. 3 x os 
oe = 82) £8 | Circumstances of the Weather 
SSlia| .1a (28S: te for Third Month, 1863. 
38] aizia a4 Es 
dajals| 3 aes ad 
1 | 26°| 42°) 36° 28.77 } SW |Mostly cl’r—a light sh’r in the ev'’g 
2/30! 37 | 30 {| 28.78) N Mostly cloudy. 
3 | 23 | 256 | 17 | 20.06, NW | Mostly cloudy—a strong breeze. 
4\13 23) 24) 2914 SH Mostly clear—brisk breeze. 
6| 26! 38) 41) as77, 8 Cloudy, and very windy. 
6118 | 30} 25 | 28.94) NW Mostly cloudy. 
7/19 | 34] 30) 28.83/ NU Cloudy. 
8 | 29 | 25 | 12 | 28.79) NW (Cldy, an in.ofsn’w felt—vory w'dy 
9} 12 | 40 | 27 | 28.96) NW |CPr—strong br. a.a.—n’ly calm Pp. 
lo | 28 | 47 | 32! 28.901 W Clear, 
11 | 22/| 32} 21 29.06! W Clear—very windy 
1z | 13 | 33 | 26 | 29.18) NW Clear, 
13 | 22 30] 28 | 211; EB Mostly cloudy. 
14 | 24 | 60 | 44 | 28.74) SH Clear. 
15 | 30 | 50 | 35 | 28.82} W Clear. 
16 | 24 | 54] 44) 28.97; W Clear, 
17 | 47 | 50 | 44| 28.89) NB | Ol'dy & some rain—thun. & light. 
18 | 30 | 40 | 32 | 29.04) NE Cloudy. 
19 | 33 | 31 | 30 | 28.92, E |Cl’dy—rain and sieet—very windy. 
20 | 33 | 34] 34 | 28.80) & Cloudy and drizzly. 
21 | 32 | 44/| 37 | 28.88) EB Cloudy A. M.—clear P. M. 
22 | 44) 60 | 65 | 28.75) KE . Cloudy. 
23 | 38 | 56 | 38 | 28.80; NW Cloudy—brisk breeze. 
24 | 29 | 38 | 26 | 28.79) NW Cloudy—strong breeze. 
25 | 22 | 31 | 24 | 28.86) N Mostly clear. 
26 | 18 | 37 | 32 | 28.94) E Clear. 
27 | 26 | 58 | 42 | 28.86) 8B Clear—windy. 
28 | 34 | 41 | 26 | 28.94) NW Clear— “ 
29 | 20 | 40 | 30 | 29.17) NW Clear— “ 
30 | 24 | 46 | 42 | 29.08) W Clear— “ 
31 | 30 | 38 | 26 | 29.05) NW Clear— * 
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The Niger Expedition.—Two years ago an ex- 
pedition was sent out from this country to explore 
the river Niger for commercial purposes. The ar- 
rivaljof the steamer Sunbeam at Queenstown, ona 
recent day, brings intelligence that the expedi- 
tion, of which the Sunbeam formed a part, pro- 
ceeded up the river 600 miles, and found the coun- 
try towards the interior becoming more and more 
fertile while the natives were observed to be much 
more civilized than those nearer the coast. This 
latter strange circumstance is attributed to the in- 
tercourse between the inland natives and the Arabs. 
The reports of the trade in palm oil, by the Sun- 
beam, are unfayourable.—Late paper . 


Ocean Explored—It is stated that a Norwegian 
naturalist has recently obtained living animals from 
the depths in the ocean, ucar Spitzbergen, of more 
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Gold—There are good reasons for believing |king, appointed a committee to go to Copenhagen and 




































on an equal footing with the other States, whenever the 
people and the constitutional convention of that State 
shall ratify a certain change in their constitution. The 
amendment is as follows: “The children of slaves born 
within the limits of this State after the 4th of July, 1863, 
shall be free; and all slaves within the said State who 
shall at the time aforesaid be under the age of ten 

shall be free when they arrive at the age of twenty-one 
years; and all slaves over ten and under twenty-one 
years, shall be free when they arrive at the age of twenty. 
five years; and no slave shall be permitted to come into 
the State for permanent residence therein.” In ten of 
the forty-eight counties of the new State, no election 
was held; in the others, 28,318 votes were given for the 
amendment, and 572 against it. The conditions of the 
act of Congress having been complied with, nothing now 
remains to be done but the issue of the President’s pro. 
clamation, announcing the admission of West Virginia 
into the Union. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 20th inst. New York.—The moncy market is 
easy, at 5 a6 per cent. oncall. Sterling exchange, $1.64 
a $1.65, American gold, 48 premium. Specie in the 
New York banks, $36,761,696, being an increase of 
$1,335,551. United States six per cents, $1.04 a $1.05, 
Cotton uplands, 64 a 65. Winter red wheat, $1.70. Rye, 
$1.05 a $1.09. Barley, $1.45 a $1.60. Mixed Western 
corn, 89a 90. Oats,84a 87. Philadelphia.—Prime red 
wheat{$1.68 a $1.70. White, $1.75 a $1.90. Rye, $1.06, 
Yellow corn, 93. Oats, 80 a 85. Beef cattle sold at 
10} a 11 for good, and 11} to 12} for extra quality. 
Sheep, $8 a $10 for wool sheep, and $5 a $6 for clippers. 
Stock sheep, $4.00 a $4.50 each. Hogs, 74 a 84 net. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from Thos. Penrose, Io., $5, to No. 27, vol. 
34; from A. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 36; from Sidney 
Sharpless, Pa., $2, toNo. 34, vol. 37; from L. Forsythe, 
Pa., $2, to No. 23, vol. 37; from Racliel James, Io., 
per A. Cowgill, $5, to No. 62, vol. 36; from Elizabeth 
Thatcher, Pa., per G. B. Allen, $2, vol. 36. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 1Ith of Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils will please make 
early application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
the School, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co, 
Pa.,) or to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 


. ich man be-|°fer him the crown in the name of the Greek nation. 
that gol d _— the first et which ~ The Liverpool cotton market was nearly unchanged and 
came acquainted. Its peculiar properties render |(.iet Wheat had a downward tendency. Sales of red 
it the best for the purpose of being worked by 2 | Western at 8s. 9d. a 9s. 5d. The Confederate loan had 
primitive people. Gold is the only metal which is|somewhat fallen in credit and was quoted at 2} per cent. 
Svan in © metallio ciate, snch ne wo sve is ened in/Rien. rmocived ty, wey of Gon Veunciooe.. ‘The 
the arts and manufactures. The poecess of ex- French had bombarded Puebla for ten days, and obtained 
tracting all other metals from their Matrix OF OF€| possession of the outside fortifications all around the 
is so tedious and difficult, that without gold it is|city. Gen. Ortega defended the city with 25,000 Mexi- 
probable our forefathers would have had no metals |can troops. The principal fortifications still held out. 
at all to use. We who live at this period of the}, Usite> Starss.—New York—Mortality last week, 
world’s history, can well believe how little advance- Philadelphi igen al wok, 820. Valor Ove 
ment could be made in civilization without a metal years of age, 134. Soldiers, 15. 
of some kind. Now those qualities which we re-| The Blockade—Notwithstanding the presence of a 
cognize as metallic in the highest degree are pos- large Federal fleet off Charleston, many vessels still run 

s,s : +,/the blockade. A Nassau paper published a list of four- 
at ames ok mp pe yy Sas Tort teen vessels which had arrived there from Charleston 
’ ?/and Wilmington, N. C., from the 16th of Third month 
the adaptation of a means to an end. Gold, the}to the 10th of Fourth month. They take out cargoes of 
most easily worked of all metals, the most imperish- | cotton and turpentine, and return with supplies of such 
able, the most brilliant and attractive, was the — are ee oe santiiaion 
; rovisions in the South.—By direction o onfeder- 
first that was given to man. No other metal could ate Congress, Jefferson Davis has issued an address to 
have served the purpose so well as the one we find the inhabitants, urging them to plant corn, particularly 
him first possessed of. No wonder gold is typified |in the border States, near the scene of military opera- 
in the Scriptures as the purest metal ; no wonder |tions, on account of the increasing difficulty of transpor- 
that it was chosen as the means (in the shape of|tation. The greatest want felt is stated to be corn and 
° f -ag th oducts of labour. thet forage for the raising of live stock, and the support of 
coin) of representing the produ Of fabour, that! ihe animals used in war. He says: “ Let your fields be 
man shoul select what age after age has proved | devoted exclusively to the production of corn, oats, 
mos 1D Ing ior this . eans, peas, potatoes and other food for man and beast ; 
to be the most fitting thing for this purpose b d other food fi d ; 
an assurance to us that the supply of gold shall be | let oa gyn aye 08 for oe ay ee 
: proximity to railroads, rivers and canals, and let a 
adequate be = wants, oy he = has rae! ea your efforts be directed to the prompt supply of these 
in the ratio of increase of the human family. 1t/aricies in the districts where our armies are operating. 
is diffused over the whole earth, and has acted as) You will thus add greatly to their efficiency, and furnish 
a stimulus to man to visit regions previously un-}the means without which it is impracticable to make 
cultivated. The wilds of Australia and California — — — ay which have hitherto 
. : stricken terror into our enemies. 
have thus been peopled in our day in the a Military Movements.—It is stated that the operations 
that the Spaniards peopled South America years} ¢ninst Charleston have been suspended for the present. 
ago.— Septimus Piesse. A portion of Gen. Foster’s troops in North Carolina 
ee having been surrounded by the Confederate forces and 
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shut up in Washington, Gen. Hunter has sent a part of 
his army to the aid of Gen. Foster. The Federal troops 
still hold Folly Island, which they occupied before the 
late attack on the forts in Charleston harbor. This 
island, which is about ten miles from Charleston, com- 
mands Stono Inlet. Gen. Foster had reached Newbern, 
having effected his escape in the steamer Escort. The 
Escort was riddled by about forty shots in passing 
the rebel batterics, the pilot was killed and several men 
wounded. The rebels are in strong force near Suffolk, 
Va., and for the last two weeks have been making hos- 
tile demonstrations. There have been several partial at- 
tacks and skirmishes, but there ‘has been an evident 
unwillingness to risk a serious battle. On the 19th inst., 
two regiments of U.S. troops, in conjunction with the 
gunboats, stormed a rebel battery in the Nansemond 
Forricn.—News from England to the 5th inst. The|river, and captured six guns and two hundred of the 
London Times in its editorial on American affairs says it} Southern troops. The main body of the army on the 
sees something to hope for from the inauguration of| Rappahannock remains in its winter quarters. Gen. 














Philadelphia Yearly Mecting is in session as 
our paper goes to press. It commenced on Sec- 
ond day, and has progressed with its business 
in much harmony. We shall furnish our readers 
with an account of its proceedings in our next 
number. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Worruine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exwis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 





Wanted, a female to teach a family school. Enquire 
at the office of “ The Friend.” 

















Union Leagues in the North, and the increasing demand | Stoneman’s command has recently been making s0ne|\ og eS dises 
among the Republicans for the restoration of the Union| important reconnoisances. One portion of it, which was| D1xp, on the 7th inst., at the residence of her husband, 

at any price. The Times also says that the sympathy of | sent to inspect the condition of the Orange and Alexan-|Samuel Nicholson, in Haddonfield, N. J., Beutan . spre 
Europe has been withheld from the North, simply be-| dria Railroad, found that but little injury had been done|Nicnoson, in the seventy-second year of her age, an cent 
cause they perceived that the whole Southern people!to it, except in the destruction of bridges, which can|esteemed elder of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. The prev: 
were in earnest about their independence, while it was | easily be repaired. Another portion of Stoneman’s com-| last illness of this valued Friend was an instructive and route 
not apparent that any considerable part of the Northern | mand crossed the Rappahanuock near the White Sulphur] consoling proof of the efficacy of christianity, in sustain- of th 
people were in earnest aboutemancipation. The British | Springs, and proceeded down the south bank of the river ing its true believers under severe and protracted suffer- * 
man-of-war Orpheus was wrecked off New Zealand, and} to Freeman’s Ford, a distance of ten or twelve miles.|ing. She frequently expressed in prayer, and to those Tver 
one hundred and eighty officers and men were drowned. |'They made some prisoners, but few rebels were seen on|around her, her ardent desire to be removed, and the and 
Only seventy of the crew were saved. The action of|the route. The reports from Kentucky and Tennessee are| humble conviction that it would be*to her the dawn of pathy 
Com. Wilkes in capturing the British ship Peterhoff, is|similar to those of past weeks. The hostile forces fre-|a blissful immortality ; saying on one occasion that she Su 
denounced by the British press as a deliberate attempt | quently come in collision, and unimportant contests take| had “ the satisfaction of feeling that she had done what 

to extend and magnify the powers of the blockade. | place almost daily, in which the losses are about the same] she could.” Her heart often seemed to overflow with mosp 
Affairs in Poland are again of a threatening character./un each side. On the 19th there was great excitement] affectionate feelings toward her friends and attendants, expla 
The insurrection was increasing, and had broken out in| in Nashville, in consequence of a rumored attack by the} remarking, frequently, “if I die, 1 die at peace with all abou 
the departments of Poviewiz and Sivalo, in which the|rebel forces under Gen. Van Dorn. The rebels captured|men ; I feel that I love everybody.” Endowed with s objec 
peasants, nobility and middle classcs, have joined en|twe trains on the railroad between Nashville and Mur- strong natural understanding, and clear judgment, she them. 
masse. The Russian troops were at Memel and Riga.|freesboro, taking a considerable number of prisoners ;| was for many years devoted to the service of the Society, comb 
The report that the Warsaw committee had ordered the|they also captured and destroyed two gunboats, and|and a firm advocate, both by precept and example, of all B 
insurgents to luy down their arms is pronounced to be | three transports on the Cumberland river. The designs] its doctrines and testimonies. “ He that hath my com- sentie 
unfounded. Langiewicz, the late dictator, was couveyed | upon Vicksburg, though so often baffled, do not seem to| mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” of pr 
from Cracow into Moravia. The Daily News publishes|be yet abandoned. The rebel despatches intimate their , suddenly, at her late residence, Medford, N. J, dence 
the manifesto of the Polish insurgents, occupying seven |expectation of another formidable attack by land and|on the 10th of Third month, 1863, Mary H. Trors, it prese 
of its columns. The Swedish government had laid an| water. Fayetteville, Ark., was attacked by a rebel force| the sixty-fourth year of her age, a member of Uppet 
embargo on an Kuylish steamer at Malmo, which was|of 3,000 men, on the 18th inst. The rebels were re-| Evesham Monthly Meeting. Ay 
carrying & Polish detachment from England for Poland. | pulsed with cousiderable loss. ——, in peace, in Germantewn, Philadelphia, on the these 
Prince William of Denmark has been elected King of | West Virginia. —West Virginia, according to the terms| 17th of this month, Hannan Hacker Mieruiy, the wife playe 
Greece. The National Assembly after proclaiming him 


of the act of Congress, is to be admitted into the Union! Lloyd Mifflin, aged seventy years. 


